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ABSTRACT 



In 1995, Georgia became the first U.S. state to provide 
universal prekindergarten to 4 year olds. Although the lottery- funded program 
has received more attention from policymakers than any other program, there 
has been no systematic effort to chronicle the program's evolution or to draw 
lessons from its experience. This report illustrates the complex and often 
unpredictable processes involved in translating ideas into public policy and 
identifies lessons relevant to other state early education initiatives. 
Following an executive summary and chronology of program development, the 
report covers the following topics: (1) Lieutenant Governor Zell Miller's 

plan to fund a prekindergarten program for low- income 4 year olds with 
lottery funds; (2) designing and implementing the prekindergarten initiative; 
(3) resolving tensions with Head Start programs and integrating for-profit 
child care providers; (4) expanding the program to cover all 4 year olds; (5) 
political controversies and the creation of an Office of School Readiness; 

(6) shifts in the program; (7) program evaluation results; and (8) the 
program's future. Lessons for other states are discussed in the following 
areas: (1) tradeoffs in offering prekindergarten services to all families; 

(2) state lotteries as a funding mechanism; (3) the need for powerful, 
consistent leadership; (4) understanding and protecting the fragile ecology 
of early childhood programs; (5) challenges in integrating private providers; 

(6) the complexity of dynamics among federal, state, and local government; 

(7) the need for constant attention to program quality; and (8) challenges in 
creating a prekindergarten infrastructure. The report's three appendices 
include information on approved prekindergarten curriculum models and funding 
levels. (Contains 68 references.) (KB) 
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Preface 



No state Prekindergarten program has received more acclaim and attention from policy 
makers than Georgia’s. However, there has been no systematic effort to chronicle its evolution 
or to draw lessons from its experience. This paper, therefore, has two aims: first, to document 
the processes that translated a set of ideas into concrete public policies affecting large numbers 
of families; and second, to cull lessons relevant to other state early education initiatives. As the 
first case study of a large-scale early education program, the paper dwells at some length on the 
program’s history and evolution, describing not only policies but also the political forces and 
relationships that shaped them; not only progress toward key goals, but also the resistance met 
along the way. Readers who are more interested in the policy implications and next steps are 
invited to move quickly to the executive summary and to Section 10, which summarizes lessons 
that can inform policy and practice in other states. 

While a case study is filtered through the personal perceptions of the author, I have tried 
to capture and present the viewpoints of individuals from different perspectives and 
backgrounds. To gain a sense of the history of Georgia’s Pre-K program, I read extensively 
from the archives of the state’s largest newspaper, Atlanta Journal and Constitution. I also 
traveled to Georgia, spending several days touring Pre-K sites and speaking to Pre-K providers, 
program administrators, educators, reporters, and child advocates. Many of the people to whom 
I spoke opted for their comments to remain anonymous; thus, several unattributed, but 
influential voices are interwoven throughout the paper. 

Writing about a dynamic, ever-changing policy is like trying to catch a rushing river 
— it keeps flowing by you. At some point, one has to stop gathering information to present the 
story. Mindful that a more exhaustive analysis of Georgia’s Pre-K program will have to occur 
in the future, I will leave to others the task of filling out the program’s political, fiscal, and 
educational history, chronicling Georgia’s further adventures in early education, and contrasting 
the experiences of other states. It is my hope that -- together with the other analyses that are 
sure to follow — this paper will contribute to understanding state-based early education policy. 



Anthony Raden 
August 1999 



Executive Summary: Lessons for Other States 



In 1995, Georgia became the first state to provide universal Prekindergarten to all four- 
year-olds. While Georgia's innovations in early care and education resulted from many forces 
and individuals distinct to the state and region, the evolution of Georgia's lottery- funded Pre-K 
program offers lessons that may inform early education policy in other states. These lessons 
include: 

Offering Pre-K services to all families may be a key to winning ongoing political support 
and ensuring program survival. But are there tradeoffs? 

• Universal programs may be more likely to generate and sustain broad political support than 
programs targeted towards disadvantaged groups. 

• Georgia opted to shift the goals of its Pre-K program away from targeting services to the 
state's neediest children to the provision of universal services for all children. 

• Most informed observers believe that the decision to move toward universal provision 
assured the future of universal Pre-K in Georgia. 

• Instituting a large-scale Prekindergarten program involves immense public relations 
challenges. Pre-K supporters calculated that a broad spectrum of the population would be 
more likely to embrace a program perceived to be academically-focused and beneficial for a 
large number of children. 

• Universal programs may erase the stigma typically attached to programs for low-income 
children. 

• From the start, states must determine if the goals of expansion and broad public acceptance 
require tradeoffs that compromise program quality. 

• Program elements designed for low-income populations may be unacceptable to middle- and 
upper-class families. 

• Choice is a strong selling point of universal Pre-K. 

• But real choice requires sustained attention to equity. 

A state lottery is a viable mechanism for financing universal Pre-K. 

• Georgia’s Pre-K initiative would probably not exist without the lottery. 

• Most states rely on an inconsistent and complex blending of federal, state, and local funding 
sources to fund early care and education programs. 

• With its substantial and consistent lottery-generated revenue base, Georgia's Prekindergarten 
program has avoided the gaps in funding and blending of funding streams that routinely 
plague early education initiatives. 

• State lotteries cannot strengthen education if they simply supplant existing funding sources. 
Georgia set an important precedent by stipulating, in an amendment to the state constitution, 
that lottery funds be spent on specific educational programs. 



Despite the benefits to education, the social consequences of state-sponsored gambling are 
still not well understood. 






Creating and growing a large-scale Pre-K program requires powerful, consistent 

leadership. 

• Georgia’s Prekindergarten program would not have taken root or survived without a skilled 
and powerful Governor willing to risk political capital on the program. 

• Successful program development requires input from policy makers and administrators with 
a range of backgrounds and skills. The success of Georgia's Pre-K has been due, in no small 
part, to the contributions of individuals with knowledge of legislative dynamics, budgetary 
policy, technology, public relations, and political strategy, as well as high quality early 
education. 

• Where to locate Pre-K within state government is a crucial decision. 

Success hinges on understanding and protecting the fragile ecology of early childhood 

programs. 

• States must consider carefully how Pre-K initiatives may affect the disparate, often fragile 
systems of early childhood programs that already exist for young children. 

• The impact of universal Pre-K on the quality of care available for infants and toddlers is 
especially important. 

• Planning efforts should include/not overlook disabilities. 

Integrating private providers into a public program is one of the toughest challenges of 

universal Pre-K. 

• Policy makers and administrators must understand how to work with organizations and 
institutions with diverse cultures, priorities, and goals. 

• Including private non-profit and for-profit child care providers into a state-based early 
education program significantly enhances program capacity and support. 

• Program administrators had to face the reality that an increasingly powerful and competitive 
proprietary child care industry is prepared to fight to protect its customer base. 

• Participation by proprietary child care providers depends in large measure on funding rates 
and projected revenues. 

• As program implementation proceeds, many issues — such as reimbursement rates, 
enrollment requirements, and curriculum standards — need to be negotiated between program 
administrators and the proprietary child care industry. 

• The number of well-run, for-profit Pre-K centers demonstrates that a profit motive and a 
commitment to developmentally appropriate education are not mutually exclusive. 

• However, states should not assume that providing materials, curriculum training, and 
technical support necessarily results in quality programs that meet high standards. 
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Georgia Pre-K illustrates the complex dynamics that may ensue among federal, state, and 

local levels of government in the provision of early education services. 

• As states move toward universal Pre-K, they must make a concerted effort to build a 
partnership with Head Start. From the outset, Georgia's state-funded Pre-K caused strain 
between state education authorities and Georgia's Head Start programs over control of 
resources and competition for children. 

• Georgia’s Pre-K experience may help to inform debate on the future of Head Start. 

Georgia's model of state and federal partnership suggests that complementary state and 
federal initiatives can cooperate to create a more coherent and responsive early care and 
education system. 

Program success hinges on constant attention to quality — especially in the areas of 

curriculum and teacher preparation. 

• Incentive-based funding can help to attract and retain qualified staff. 

• Georgia Pre-K has upgraded teaching at hundreds of child care centers by increasing 
incentives to hire teachers certified in early childhood education. 

• Professional development is a key to program quality. 

• Inadequate compensation, particularly for teachers in proprietary child care centers, threatens 
program quality. 

• When diverse providers are serving children, regulation and monitoring are especially 
important to program success. 

The challenge of creating a Pre-K infrastructure — especially in the realm of facilities — 

must not be underestimated. 

• Incorporating private child care and preschool providers in a public-private education 
partnership offers a solution to the scarcity of facilities. 

• Pressure to identify appropriate facilities may create inequities, due to a shortage of suitable 
space in lower-income areas. 

• In developing a Pre-K infrastructure, planning efforts should take into account the needs of 
staff, children, and parents with disabilities. 



The Evolution of Georgia’s Lottery-Funded 
Prekindergarten Program 



January 1989 

December 1989 

November 1990 
November 1991 

September 1992 

November 1992 

June 1993 
September 1993 

September 1994 

November 1994 
January 1995 

September 1995 
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Georgia Lieutenant Governor Zell Miller, a candidate in the 1 990 
gubernatorial election, proposes the establishment of a state lottery with 
revenues earmarked for education. 

Miller’s campaign announces that lottery proceeds will create a voluntary 
preschool program for four-year-olds. 

Zell Miller elected Governor of Georgia. 

Governor Miller specifies that lottery proceeds will be earmarked to: 1) A 
voluntary preschool program for low-income four-year-olds; 2) College 
scholarships for Georgia High School Students; 3) Technology and 
equipment for public schools. 

At Governor Miller’s direction, Georgia's Department of Education 
establishes a pilot Pre-K program. 750 low-income four-year-olds attend 
pilot program during 1992-93 school year. 

Voters of Georgia approve constitutional amendment establishing a state 
lottery. 

Georgia’s Lottery for Education officially opens. 

First year of program implementation. 8,700 low-income students attend 
lottery-funded Georgia Pre-K during 1993-94 school year. 

Pre-K program serves 15,500 low-income students during 1994-95 school 
year. 

Governor Miller re-elected to a second term. 

Miller announces that Pre-K eligibility requirements will be dropped. All 
Georgia four-year-olds now eligible to attend a universal and voluntary 
program. 

First year as a universal program. 44,000 four-year-olds attend Pre-K 
during 1995-96 school year. 
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April 1996 

September 1996 
September 1997 
October 1997 

September 1998 



Pre-K program moved from Georgia Department of Education to a newly 
created Office of School Readiness. 

Pre-K program serves 57,500 students during 1996-97 school year. 

Pre-K program serves 60,000 students during 1997-98 school year. 

Georgia’s Voluntary Universal Pre-K program awarded the prestigious 
Innovations in American Government Award from Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government. 

Pre-K program serves 61,000 students during 1998-99 school year. 
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1. Introduction 



Despite mounting evidence that high quality early education programs enhance children's 
development and chances of succeeding in school, 1 the nation's early care and education systems 
remain fragmented, underfunded, and insufficient to meet the needs of America's families. 

Over the last several years, as research affirming the importance of early development, 
particularly brain development, has begun to affect public policy debates, decision makers at all 
levels of government have been paying more attention to the availability and quality of early 
education. Several states have launched efforts to strengthen early care and education as part of 
comprehensive early childhood initiatives. Others are expanding and improving existing early 
education programs. To date, 13 states have chosen to supplement federal Head Start funds to 
serve 'more low-income children. Many more states — 41 in all — are moving toward universal 
Prekindergarten, expanding their public school programs to include preschoolers. 4 Because it 
builds on an existing infrastructure, including relatively high standards and compensation for 
teachers, the Pre-K strategy appears to be gaining support across the nation. 

This is an account of one such effort — Georgia’s Prekindergarten Initiative. While a 
number of other states are establishing large-scale Pre-K programs — notably Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York — Georgia’s initiative is the most far-reaching and mature. In 1993, 
Georgia became the first state to establish a Pre-K program for four-year-olds funded entirely 
with lottery revenues. At the outset, the program served only low-income children. But in 
1995, Georgia expanded the initiative, becoming the first state to offer universal, voluntary 
preschool to all four-year-olds. In 1996, Georgia demonstrated an unprecedented commitment 
to early education by establishing an independent agency, the Office of School Readiness 
(OSR), to administer Prekindergarten. Now serving more than 60,000 children, Georgia’s Pre-K 
program has been lauded as the most comprehensive state early education initiative in the 
nation. Organizations such as the National Child Care Association, the National Center for 
Children in Poverty, the Bush Center in Child Development and Social Policy, and the 
Children’s Defense Fund point to the program as a leading model for high-quality, state-run 
universal early education. 

The development of universal Prekindergarten in Georgia illustrates the complex and 
often unpredictable processes through which ideas are translated into policy. An analysis of the 
program's history also underscores that the establishment and growth of Georgia Pre-K were not 



1 W. Barnett, Long-Term Effects on Cognitive Development and School Success. In W.S. Barnett & S.S. Boocock (Eds.), 
Early Care And Education For Children In Poverty . Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1998. 

2 Sharon Kagan, & Nancy Cohen; Not By Chance: Creating an Early Care and Education System For America * s Children. 
New Haven: Bush Center for Child Development and Social Policy, 1997. 

3 Rima Shore, Rethinking the Brain: New Insights into Early Development, Families and Work Institute, New York, 1997. 

4 Anne Mitchell, Prekindergarten Programs Funded by the States: Essential Elements for Policy Makers. Report published 
on the Families and Work Institute Web Site; 1998. 
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inevitable; policy makers and administrators encountered conflicting interests, confronted 
crucial decision points, and made distinct choices that shaped the evolution of a prominent 
education policy. Clearly, in the vanguard in the provision of state-funded early education, 
Georgia provides an illuminating example of the dilemmas and pressures other states will have 
to grapple with as legislators and other policy makers seek to improve opportunities for children 
to experience early care and education systems. 



Georgia Prekindergarten Program For Four-Year-Olds 



Population 

Served 


Children who are Georgia residents and four-years-old on September 
1 . No income requirements. 


Hours of 
Operation 


Minimum is 6.5 hours/day; 5 days/week; 180 days/year. 

(To meet the needs of working parents, many centers provide 
extended-day care at the parent's expense.) 


No. of Children 
Served 


60,000 (FY 1998). 


% of Children 
Reached 


State Pre-K and Georgia Head Start together serve approximately 75- 
80% of eligible four-year-olds in the state. 


Eligible Pre-K 
Providers 


Public school districts, which may subcontract to private schools, 
community agencies, Head Start centers, and child care centers. 


Administrative 

Auspices 


Office of School Readiness (OSR) (1996-present). 

Originally administered from the State Department of Education 
(1992-1996). 


Program 

Standards 


Ratios: 1:10, with class size of 20. 

Staff Qualifications: Teachers must have a CDA Credential, or teacher 
certification in early childhood education, or a college degree with 
specialization in early childhood education, or teacher certification in 
elementary education or a Montessori or vocational early childhood 
education degree. Aides must be at least 20 years old, and high 
school graduates. 

Educational Program: Must use an OSR approved curriculum and 
adhere to state child care licensing requirements. Curriculum choices 
include: Bank Street, Creative Curriculum, High/Scope, High Reach, 
Montessori, and Scholastic Workshop. 

Parental Involvement: Parent volunteering, participation in meetings, 
group activities, teacher conferences, voluntary workshops. 


Funds 


Funding on a formula basis related to enrollment and teacher 
credentials. Average cost per child: $3,516. State appropriations: 
$211 million (FY1997). 


Assessment of 
Performance 


Consultants conduct 3-4 site visits annually to each program to 
assess program performance and offer technical assistance as 
needed. 



Source: (Mitchell, 1998), Office of School Readiness. 




2. “Something That Matters:” Zell Miller and the 
Georgia Lottery for Education 



People knowledgeable about Georgia’s Prekindergarten program express many 
viewpoints about how and why the initiative came about. But one point remains unchallenged: 
Without the establishment of a lottery, the state could not have funded and implemented a large- 
scale Prekindergarten program. To understand how Georgia arrived at the forefront of early 
care and education policy, it is, therefore, important to examine the forces that shaped Georgia's 
Lottery for Education. 

The lottery emerges as an issue in Georgia’s 1990 gubernatorial race 

The story of Georgia’s Prekindergarten initiative begins with a political campaign. In 
1989, Lieutenant Governor Zell Miller faced three opponents, including Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, in a race to become the Democratic nominee in Georgia’s 1990 gubernatorial election. 
Early in the primary campaign, in January 1989, Miller announced his support for a state lottery 
that would earmark all proceeds for education programs. The battle Miller prepared to wage 
promised to be grueling. To establish a “Lottery for Education,” as Miller called it, the Georgia 
legislature would have to vote by a two-thirds majority to amend the state constitution. Voters 
would then have to ratify the decision through a referendum. Miller estimated that a lottery 
would raise a minimum of $175 million annually. Initially, he provided no specifics about how 
the education funds would be spent, but said boldly, “The lottery is neither a tax nor another big- 
spending liberal program. We can follow up on our promises on education with performance. 5 ” 

Miller’s lottery proposal proved to have great popular appeal: according to an Atlanta 
Journal and Constitution poll taken in January 1989, 69 percent of likely voters supported it. 6 
But it would take far more than polls to win the day. Over the previous decade, several lottery 
bills had failed to gain the support needed to make it through the Georgia legislature. Governor 
Joe Frank Harris, a Miller supporter, vowed to fight the establishment of a lottery, saying, “I will 
use the strength of this office to oppose it.” 7 Numerous politicians and politically powerful 
religious organizations lined up to oppose Miller’s lottery bill. 

A former college professor from rural Georgia, Zell Miller had earned a reputation as a 
shrewd political insider with populist appeal. He was clearly staking his political future on the 
lottery and using the issue to define himself in opposition to his political rivals. Miller 
employed twin strategies to gamer support, selling the lottery both as education enhancement 



5 David Secrest and A.L. May, “Miller Calls for State Lottery, Ensuring Fight with Harris,” Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution , 1/13/89, p. 1. 

6 D. Secrest and A. May, ibid,, p.l. 

7 D. Secrest and A. May, ibid., p.l. 
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